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and to destroy the ancient basis of harmonious co-operation.
The far-reaching consequences of this theory were soon
perceived, and pressed upon the notice of Parliament (p. 350).
Long before Hobbes had formulated his defence of abso-
lutism, the philosophical notion of indivisible sovereignty
emerged, if at first but dimly, into the field of practical
politics (p. 352), and was interpreted by lawyers and poli-
ticians in opposing senses. A question was in this way
raised which went to the roots of government and was
not settled till the Eevolution. Thus, during the early
years of James I's reign, the religious and political questions
became inextricably involved, and each, while it embittered
the conflict, hampered the settlement of the other.

At this juncture, events of first-rate importance took place
on the continent, which increased the difficulty, already very
great, of coming to an understanding. The fears and sus-
picions of all earnest Protestants were aggravated tenfold by
the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War. A coalition, not
indeed so dangerous to England as a league between France
and Spain would have been in the previous century, but
equally dangerous to European Protestantism, sprang into
existence. With France in difficulties at home, an offensive
alliance between the two branches of the house of Habsburg
threatened to undo all the work of the Eeformation in Ger-
many. The German Protestants once subdued, and the
Emperor's authority re-established, an attack on Holland
and the northern powers would probably follow. In the face
of such a risk, the neutrality of England appeared not only ^
irreligious but impolitic in the highest degree. And yet (
the government, far from throwing itself energetically into
the conflict, wasted time in fruitless diplomacy, and even
entered upon negotiations for a matrimonial alliance with
the arch-enemy, Spain. The purport of these intrigues was
but dimly known, but enough leaked out to inspire the
greatest anxiety. The religious feelings aroused by these
events induced Parliament to take another step in ad-
vance.